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How to Make the Most of a College Course 


By Arthur T. Hadley, LL.D., President of Yale University 


MAN who puts himself this ques- 

tion is apt to interpret it in a 
wrong sense. He is in danger of asking 
how he shall get the most out of a college 
course. The mental attitude implied in 
this inquiry is almost necessarily a fatal 
one. He who fixes his eye on self- 
improvement is apt to be dominated by 
a selfish purpose, which defeats its own 
end. It is true that the exclusive devo- 
tion to self-improvement is not so obvi- 
ously bad a form of selfishness as an 
exclusive devotion to pleasure or to 
money-making, or to political ambition ; 
but the dangers connected with it are no 
less real. It tends to narrow a man’s 
sympathies and powers instead of broad- 
ening them. The question which the 
man ought to set before him is not how 
to make the most out of a college course, 
but how to put the most into it. Such 
an ideal of creative activity for others is 
one which broadens instead of narrow- 
ing, which inspires instead of deadening. 
It is a means of training whereby the 
whole man becomes strong, instead of 
a process of acquisition which strength- 
ens some parts at the expense of others. 
That man gets the most out of his col- 
lege course who does the most to make 
that course a means of helping those 
about him. 

What a man does for his college is, 
in its effect on character, more valuable 
than what a man consciously tries to do 
for himself as an individual. This fact 
is recognized in the judgments and 
standards of the students themselves 
more clearly than in the outside world. 
It is frequently said that our college stu- 


dents overvalue athletics and undervalue 
intellectual achievement. To some de- 
gree this is unfortunately true. But so 
far as the athlete is working for the 
honor of the college as a whole, rather 
than for his own individual glory, he is 
doing work which in its effect on char- 
acter building is of a higher grade than 
the scholar who is studying for marks. 
Even a very high grade of work is bad in 
its net effect if it teaches a man to live 
for himself, while a thing intrinsically less 
valuable in its possible uses to humanity 
becomes a better means of character 
training when it is done with others and 
for others. 

The first means by which a man can 
try to put as much as possible into the 
life of his college is to choose a college 
with whose standards and ideals he is in 
general sympathy. The course of study 
is not the only decisive thing in deter- 
mining the character of a college. In 
fact, these studies have perhaps their 
chief importance through their indirect 
effect upon the class of men whom they 
attract, and through whom the collective 
life of the institution is shaped. A col- 
lege that lays stress on practical studies 
will have practical men. A _ college 
which lays stress on literary studies will 
have men of literary ideals. <A college 
which offers opportunities for specializa- 
tion will be resorted to by specialists. 
A college which lays stress on religious 
work is likely to have religious men. If 
a man goes to a college intended for a 
type different from that to which he be- 
longs he loses the stimulus which is ob- 
tained from the collective activity of men 
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like himself. Nor is it, I think, true 
that such a misplacement exercises such 
a corrective influence upon intellectual 
and moral character as to round it out 
where it has previously been deficient. 
On the contrary, the effect of such iso- 
lation is rather to drive the man within 
himself, and intensify in him peculiarities 
which unfit him to deal with his fellow- 
men in college and afterward. 

But it is not to be understood that, in 
thus choosing a college with whose 
ideals he is in sympathy, a man binds 
himself to conform without question to 
the dictates of college sentiment, or to 
lose his individuality by merging it in a 
large mass of his fellows. On the con- 
trary, he should make his personal in- 
fluence felt to the last degree in the 
class-room, on the athletic field, in the 
college newspaper, and in the moral and 
religious life of the place. The very fact 
that he is in sympathy with those about 
him makes his work tell in directions 
where his ideals are different from theirs, 
and perhaps better. His strength is not 
frittered away in fruitless resistance to 
tendencies which are too strong for him, 
and he is therefore free to use that 
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strength to modify the direction of the 
current of life which is about him. No 
college has ideals so good as to be in- 
capable of improvement. None can 
show achievements so great as to pre- 
vent new lines of achievement from giv- 
ing further stimulus and inspiration to 
the life of the whole. 

The man who has placed himself in a 
position to do this has solved the ques- 
tion of making the most of his college 
course. He is not a mere spectator who 
lets the life of others play about him. 
He is not a mere isolated unit, relying 
on his own strength and accomplishing 
no better character results than he might 
have achieved had he remained at home. 
He is not a mere critic, whose force is 
wasted in unheeded protests against 
things which he disapproves. He is, in 
the best sense, a part of an organized 
body; making the standards for those 
who are about him by constructive 
work; doing the things which they 
value, and doing them better; preparing 
himself in the years of his education for 
that which will be most important in his 
future life as the citizen of a Christian 
country. 


Held at Versailles, France, August 3 to 8, 1g00 


Personnel and Place 
By Fennell P. Turner 


HE Conference of the World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation met at 
Versailles, France, August 3 to 8&. 
While there were only forty-eight dele- 
gates present, the gathering was inter- 
national in character, as shown by the 
large number of countries represented, 
namely, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Russia, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, England, Scotland, Ireland, India, 
Ceylon, China, Japan, Australasia, South 
Africa, Canada, and the United States. 
There were six chairmen and four mem- 
bers of national executive committees, fif- 
teen national secretaries, three editors 


of papers of student movements, and six 
others holding official positions. Coun- 
tries having no national organizations 
were represented by influential leaders 
invited by the General Committee of the 
Federation. It was indeed a conference 
of national leaders. One was impressed 
by the fact that the Federation had in- 
fluence sufficient to bring together so 
representative a body of men from coun- 
tries so widely separated. Practically all 
the delegates had made journeys of great 
length with no other purpose than to be 
present at this Conference, and most of 
them returned to their respective homes 
immediately on adjournment. The Fed- 
eration is fortunate in having as its 
Chairman Dr. Karl Fries. His mastery 
of so many languages makes him an 
ideal presiding officer for a conference 
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made up of delegates from so many 
countries. 

The local arrangements were managed 
by a committee of the French Move- 
ment, and nothing was left undone which 
would facilitate the work of the Confer- 
ence or add to the comfort of the dele- 
gates. Madame Andre, the wife of the 
late M. Andre, a Paris banker, put her 
beautiful country seat, Les Ombrages, 
which is situated on the outskirts of Ver- 
sailles, at the disposal of the Conference, 
and the delegates were entertained on 
the grounds. The plan of entertaining 
all at the same place gave the best pos- 
sible opportunity for personal interviews 
and social intercourse. The visit to the 
Palace of Versailles under the guidance 
of M. Sautter, National Secretary of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, on 
Saturday morning, gave the delegates 
an excellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with one another. 

The exhibit of the publications of each 
national organization, and of the Fed- 
eration, was complete, and was indica- 
tive of the great progress of Christian 
work among students in all lands. 


The Conference Sessions 
By H. P. Andersen 


A. T the opening session of the con- 
ference the hospitality of the rep- 
resentatives of the French Student 
Movement, which was experienced in 
many ways from the moment of arrival 
in Versailles until the last words of fare- 
well were uttered, found expression in 
earnest words of welcome spoken by 
Professor Raoul Allier, of the University 
of Paris. At the welcome meeting, as 
in all the following sessions of the con- 
ference, the addresses and discussions 
were presented in both French and Eng- 
lish in order that all the delegates to this 
international gathering might under- 
stand the proceedings. 

Regular sessions of the Conference 
were held each forenoon and afternoon, 
while the evenings were set aside for the 
business meetings of the General Com- 
mittee of the Federation. Much of the 


time was devoted to hearing reports 
from the eleven national or international 
student movements composing the Fed- 
eration and from the four countries 
which, though not affiliated with the 
lederation, sent representatives, namely, 
Russia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Spain. 
These reports, with the masterful sum- 
mary of the progress of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation during the 
past two years, which was presented by 
the General Secretary, gave a clear and 
striking view of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Federation, the great need 
for its work, and the large possibilities 
which still lie before it. Especial atten- 
tion was called to the needs of students 
in the Roman Catholic countries of Eu- 
rope, and prayer was called forth in their 
behalf. 

This conference was the first inter- 
national student gathering at which the 
practical discussions were all presented 
from the standpoint of national leaders 
of student Christian work. The princi- 
pal discussions were arranged in five 
groups or symposia. The different 
phases of each were presented by three 
or four delegates from different coun- 
tries. The subjects of the symposia 
were: (1) “ The Causes of Scepticism 
among Students and its Cure;” (2) 
* Bible Study, its Importance, Success- 
ful Methods, and How Enlist more Stu- 
dents ;” (3) ‘“ What can our Movements 
do to Influence more Students to accept 
Jesus Christ as their Saviour?” (4) “ Mis- 
sions, and the Study of Missions;” and 
(5) ‘“ How can the Student Movements 
of the Occident help the Students of the 
Orient?” The practical value of the 
Federation was clearly illustrated by the 
native delegates from India, China, and 
Japan, who forcefully showed in what 
ways the students of the West could help 
them. 

While the discussions were eminently 
practical, a deep devotional spirit per- 
vaded all the sessions. It was expressed 
in the frequent seasons of earnest prayer 
by the delegates, each speaking in his 
own tongue; it was also strengthened 
by special introduction in the program 
of devotional topics. The key-note of 
the conference was struck by Dr. Karl 
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Fries, the chairman, at the Sunday 
morning session in his address on * That 
in all things He might have the pre-emi- 
nence.” ‘The impression was deepened 
by the two addresses by Mr. Mott on 
“Christ our Pattern” and “ The Place 
of Prayer in our Work.” In addition 
the delegates who did not represent their 
Movements on the General Committee 
met each evening at the time of the Com- 
mittee meeting for. an earnest though 
informal prayer service. In all the dis- 
cussions by men from different lands, of 
different races, and with different points 
of view, a spirit of unity was manifested 
which was unquestionably in answer to 
prayer. Moreover, the Conference ex- 
alted Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord so 
faithfully that it was clearly the desire 
of all the delegates, as well as of the 
chairman, that Christ should have the 
pre-eminence in the work of the Fed- 
eration. , 


Comparisons and Impressions 
By Richard C. Morse 


URING the four days previous to 

the meeting of the World’s Stu- 

dent Federation, in the same chateau at 

Versailles where it met there had assem- 

bled the Committee of the World’s Con- 

ference of the Young Men’s Christian 

Association. The points of contrast and 

resemblance between the two gatherings 
are most interesting. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion represents an effort, starting from 
our great city centers, to unite Christian 
young men of all classes for the purpose 
of promoting the welfare of their fellow 
young men. It is much older than the 
Student Movement. Indeed, this Stu- 
dent Movement has proceeded from it 
during recent years, and in some coun- 
tries is an integral part of it. The task 
before the Association is a much more 
complex and difficult one than that pre- 
sented to the students, and though the 
Federation dates only from the year 
1895, it was evident from a comparison 
of the two meetings at Versailles that 
the Christian students of the world are 


already more closely united, enjoy more 
fellowship in methods of work, and en- 
counter less of obstacle in the form of 
national differences and prejudices than 
are realized in the much older brother- 
hood of young men. This is due, of 
course, to the fact already noted that the 
Associations are composed of so many 
classes of young men that the problem 
of promoting solidarity of work and ef- 
fort is rendered more difficult. 

In making such a contrast and com- 
parison one is impressed with the fact 
that students in all lands have a sym- 
pathy and touch with one another which 
renders the promotion of communion 
and fellowship and common activity 
easier than perhaps in the case of any 
other class of young men. The obliga- 
tion upon them to promote such fellow- 
ship is correspondingly imperative. 

But both these movements have points 
of contact and fellowship. At these two 
world’s conferences at Versailles the 
same eight delegates from five different 
countries were present in both confer- 
ences, representing in the one the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and in the 
other the Student Movement. The two 
are already closely enough related to 
allow of this representation. 

Contrasting the meeting at Versailles 
with its predecessors, it is notable that 
the whole world’s student movement has 
made marked progress. This appears 
clearly in the figures presented in the re- 
port of the General Secretary given in 
another column. 

Perfect frankness in the expression of 
variant opinions continued to mark all 
the deliberations of this as of previous 
meetings of the Federation Committee. 
But what is much more remarkable, at 
the close of each discussion, when the 
time to vote came, there was the same 
unanimity in every conclusion reached 
as was realized at Eisenach, Williams- 
town, and Vadstena. 

There was unanimity also in another 
conclusion. When the delegates from 
each country conferred as to the impor- 
tant question, what the Federation could 
do for the countries which these dele- 
gates represented, each delegate named 
prominently among its requests a visit 
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from the General Secretary. In view of 
such requests the arrangement of his 
program with the necessary selection 
of points of visitation by him, continues 
to be the most difficult problem pre- 
sented in the administration of the Fed- 
eration work. 


A Five Years’ Contrast: The Stu- 
dent Work in 1895 and in 1900 


[Extract from report of the General Sec- 
retary of the Federation, Mr. John R. 
Mott, given at the Conference.] 


T will be impressive to contrast the stu- 
dent work of 1900 with that of 1895 
before the Federation was organized. 
These five years constitute the most 
eventful and significant period in the re- 
ligious history of the student world. In 
1895 there were goo student Christian 
associations or unions in universities, 
colleges, and higher schools; now there 
are 1,400. Then 45,000 students and 
professors were members of such socie- 
ties; now the number is nearly if not 
quite 65,000. Then there were ten na- 
tional student movements; now there 
are fifteen. At that time the various 
national movements were isolated, and 
their members were comparatively ig- 
norant of the work of Christ among the 
students in lands other than their own; 
now we have the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation which unites all the 
Christian student movements of the 
world, which has set these movements to 
acting and reacting upon each other 
most helpfully, and which has not only 
made the students of each land intelligent 
concerning those of other nations and 
races and brought them into sympathy 
with each other, but also has developed 
among them a _ world consciousness. 
Then there were only thirty-eight secre- 
taries spending all or the larger part of 
their time in Christian work among stu- 
dents; this year there are 1o1. Then 
there were twenty-one buildings, valued 
at £80,000, devoted to the work of stu- 
dent Christian associations; now there 
are thirtv-nine valued at over £200,000. 
In 1895 there were held ten national stu- 


dent conferences attended by 2,600 stu- 
dent delegates; during the past year 
there have been twenty such conferences 
with an attendance of over 5,200 stu- - 
dents. Then there were less than fifty 
pamphlets and books published in the in- 
terest of the various student movements ; 
now there are nearly 200. The six peri- 
odicals of national student movements 
then in existence had a combined circu- 
lation of about 6,000; the number of 
periodicals has since increased to thir- 
teen having a circulation of fully 20,000. 
Then there were spiritual awakenings re- 
ported in but three or four countries; 
since then the number of conversions 
among students has increased year after 
year, and during the past year alone 
there have been spiritual awakenings in 
nearly every land included in the Federa- 
tion. In those days there were only I1,- 
000 students in the Bible classes and cir- 
cles of the various Christian associations ; 
to-day the number is over 23,000. In 
that year there were but about 2,000 stu- 
dents in mission study classes; during 
the past year the number was nearly 5,- 
ooo. Then the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions had been or- 
ganized in but two countries; now it 
includes students not only of all Protes- 
tant Christian lands but also of the Ori- 
ent, and, as a result of this movement, 
more students have gone to the mission 
fields during the past five years than dur- 
ing the preceding ten years. These facts 
which are based on authentic evidence 
are mighty in their meaning. They con- 
vey a message which should evoke grati- 
tude, strengthen faith, and banish dis- 
couragement. They tell us unmistakably 
that God Himself is in this work. 


The Meaning to Indiaofthe World’s 
Student Christian Federation 


3y J. Campbell White, Calcutta 


HE World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration is not a misnomer. It has 

come to be in strictest reality a Federa- 
tion of the Christian students of the whole 
world. Probably the realization of this 
fact is made most vivid by attendance at 
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one of the Federation conferences, where 
student leaders from so many nations 
gather to consider together the condi- 
tions and problems that confront the stu- 
dent world as a whole. 

Of the twenty-three nations repre- 
sented at Versailles the three missionary 
helds of China, Japan, and India were 
represented by native Christians. These 
three Oriental delegates not only rep- 
resented a larger population than the 
delegates from the other twenty nations 
put together, but an interest attached to 
them and their countries that no other 
delegates or countries could command. 
And this fact is one of the convincing evi- 
dences of the missionary significance of 
the Federation. 

It is impossible to prophesy what the 
full meaning of the Federation may be to 
India. but several distinct lines of pow- 
erful influence are already clearly to be 
seen. 

[. The Federation will greatly pro- 
mote the organization of the indigenous 
Christian forces in India through the In- 
tercollegiate Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation movement. It is a self-evident 
proposition that the large share of the 
work of bringing any nation to Christ 
must fall upon the natives of the coun- 
try. Itis equally evident that the leaders 
of this native Christian church will be 
largely from among those who are best 
educated. The schools and colleges of 
India, therefore, are the most promising 
fields for developing this indigenous force 
of workers and leaders. The thorough 
study of this whole field which has been 
already stimulated by the Federation— 
and we owe the [ndian National College 
Movement itself very largely to this same 
agency—has even now called to the seri- 
ous attention of the whole student broth- 
erhood the unspeakable opportunities of 
influencing students for Christ, and of 
developing Christian leaders, now pre- 
sented in the educational centers of In- 
dia. Every plan is being made to work 


this field, during the next twenty-five 
years, with a thoroughness never before 
attempted. What this may mean to the 
future of India, no one can accurately cal- 
culate. That the influence will be one 
of the most powerful in India’s redemp- 
tion, would be admitted by everyone con- 
versant with the work that is either being 
done or is contemplated. 

Il. The Federation makes it possible 
to get the needs of India most clearly and 
strongly before the minds of the students 
of Christian nations. The value of this 
service can be appreciated only when we 
remember that it is from among these 
Christian student movements that nearly 
all our future missionaries are to come. 
In addition to this these same student 
movements are in a position to influence 
almost immeasurably the praying and 
giving of the whole Christian Church. 

Ill. A third great benefit the Federa- 
tion brings to us is the sense of unity and 
comradeship in one mighty campaign for 
the Kingdom of God. There is inspira- 
tion for everyone who longs to see the 
reign of righteousness on this earth, in 
the fact that the Christian students of the 
world are banding together to prosecute 
this holy war. 

IV. A service which is apt to be over- 
looked, but which is really of first impor- 
tance, is the obiect lesson of Christian 
unity which the Association movement 
presents in such a field as India. Many 
a time have I silenced a non-Christian ob- 
jector to Christianity because of its many 
sects, by calling attention to the real unity 
on all essential points that exists among 
all Protestant Christians, reminding him 
of the Association movement the work 
and management of which is shared bv 
members of all churches alike, without 
even a word being said about minor de- 
tails of doctrine on which there is more 
or less difference of opinion. There is 
thus being answered, at least partially, 
the prayer of our Lord, “ that they all may 
be one, that the world may believe.” 
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The Yale Delegation at Northfield 


The Student Summer Conferences of 1g0O 


Northfield 
bv I. M. Gilbert 


() IF the four annual Student Summer 
Conferences for men held in the 
United States the Northfield gathering 
is the oldest and in a sense the parent of 
all similar conferences now held not only 
in this, but in other lands. Twenty such 
conferences were held in 1go00. Since 
1886 undergraduates from the college 
have been meeting at Northfield vear af- 
ter year to encourage one another to 
stronger effort in extending Christ's 
kingdom among their fellow-students, 
and to become familiar with methods of 
work which have been found most suc- 
cessful to this end, to obtain inspiration 
to study the Bible and preparation for 
leading groups of young men in such 
study in the colleges, to consider careful- 
ly the question of their life work in the 
light of the claims of the various callings 


in all lands, and to hear the fundamental 
doctrines of the faith presented by men of 
God who are prominent in this and other 
lands. 

The Northfield Conference is the 
largest as well as the oldest student re- 
ligious convention held annually. Not- 
withstanding the fact that fourteen more 
colleges sent delegates last year than 
this, the number in attendance this year 
was larger than that of last vear by twen- 
tv-four—a substantial increase. It was 
the largest student Conference ever held 
at Northfield. Of those present 162 
were from Pennsylvania, 118 from Con- 
necticut, and 100 from New York. The 
missionary institute dealt less with meth- 
ods and more with motive than in former 
vears. The normal devotional Bible 
classes were directed more to the train- 
ing of those who expect to lead classes 
this fall than to inspiring the individual 
members of the classes with an enthusi- 
asm for personal study. Mr. Murrav’s 
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new introductory course Was presented 
by himself, and no doubt will be widely 
used in the future. The platform was 
strong with Dr. C. E. Jefferson of New 
York, the Rev. Dyson Hague of To- 
ronto, Dr. W. R. Richards of Plainfield, 
N. J., and Mr. Speer and Mr. Mott. 

Very few changes were introduced, 
but the absence of Mr. Moody will mark 
this Conference as the beginning of a 
new era. Those who had been at North- 
field before missed the familiar voice and 
presence of the man who first made these 
gatherings possible. In Mr. Moody's 
absence Mr. Mott presided at the plat- 
form meetings throughout the nine days. 
In addition Mr. Mott gave several ad- 
dresses, two of which are reported in the 
Northfield Echoes. 

Perhaps the most striking character- 
istic was the strong and pervasive mis- 
sionary tone evident throughout. The 
Conferences have always been mission- 
ary, but the last was even more strongly 
so, due in part to the increasing mission- 
ary spirit of the times, to the critical 
juncture in the greatest of all missionary 
fields, and to the presence of three of 
the Church’s greatest living apostles, 
Dr. William Ashmore of China, Dr. 
Jacob Chamberlain of India, and Dr. 
John G. Paton of the New Hebrides. 
Not a few men who had been consider- 
ing for some time the question of offer- 
ing themselves for missionary service 
abroad made the final decision during 
the days spent at Northfield, and many 
others will look back upon the Confer- 
ence as one of the strongest influences in 
leading them to such a decision when it 
shall have been reached. That the Con- 
ference was strikingly missionary argues 
well for the deepening of spiritual life in 
the colleges during the coming year. 
The last session was made memorable 
by the farewell words of the three vener- 
able men from the front. Their closing 
messages were stirring appeals. As one 
said out of his long experience, there is 
most need abroad, but most joy, and he 
was younger than when he went, if en- 
thusiasm was the test. Dr. Paton was 
last to speak, and in simplest words he 
brought a benediction. “To read the 
word and to pray; to remember that 


Jesus must be the foundation — Jesus 
must be ever before the eyes,” were his 
words, and the thought of seeing Him 
Was overpowering to speaker and audi- 
ence alike, and one was reminded of the 
words of that other St. John, “ His ser- 
vants shall serve Him and they shall see 
His face.” 


Lake Geneva 
sy E. T. Colton 


HE constituency of the Lake Gene- 

va Summer Conference of 1900 
extended over fourteen states and was 
represented by 429 students and profess- 
ors from 152 institutions. The aggre- 
gate number in attendance was a gain of 
sixty-two over last year, and includes, 
besides the above, forty-three speakers, 
teachers, and visitors of the Conference. 

The internal development at Lake 
Geneva was furthered by the addition 
this year of a third normal Bible class. 
The class in the first year of the Inter- 
national Cycle was taught by Mr. Galen 
Fisher of Japan. Professor E. I. Bos- 
worth, of Oberlin, led his own course, 
* Studies in the Acts and Epistles.” The 
new course for personal work classes, 
prepared by Dr. Howard Agnew John- 
ston, was taught by Mr. C. C. Michener. 
Much attention was given in this class to 
exchange of experience in meeting the 
problems relating to actual personal 
work. These problems were discovered 
by a series of printed questions submitted 
to the members of the class at the open- 
ing session. The facts brought out in the 
answers returned furnished a very prac- 
tical basis for the study and discussion. 
The uniformly large attendance upon the 
three classes throughout the Conference 
testified strongly of the value of the work 
offered in them. 

The missionary interests of the Con- 
ference, under the leadership of Mr. H. 
P. Beach and Mr. S. Earl Taylor, Secre- 
taries of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, were promoted through the daily 
missionary institute, a series of life work 
meetings, and personal interviews. The 
appeals for life service in the foreign field, 
though markedly unimpassioned in char- 
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acter, made a profound impression upon 
the earnest men present, many of whom 
found God's purpose for their lives lead- 
ing them to the “ uttermost parts.” 

The platform and life work addresses 
proved in many instances the very mes- 
sages of God, and students heard them 
to be possessed by new ambitions for the 
INingdom of Christ. Ex-Chancellor W. 
l. MeDowell, Dr. J. W. Bradshaw, of 
Ann Arbor; Dr. W. M. Lawrence, of 
Chicago; Mr. Harry Munroe, of the Pa- 
cific Garden Mission; Mr. T. T. Sullivan, 
of the Ram’s Horn; Mr. E. K. Stevenson 
and Mr. S. M. Sayford, truly multiplied 
their lives through the truth they laid 
upon the minds and hearts of men who 
will serve God and their generation in 
places of influence and opportunity. 

The real service of this Conference to 
the Kingdom has not yet been fulfilled, 
but its far-reaching character is apparent 
when we reflect that the men here influ- 
enced move among thirty-two denomina- 
tions of Christ’s Church, that they go 
immediately and aggressively into insti- 
tutions enrolling not fewer than 45,000 
students in universities and colleges, 
schools of theology, medicine, law, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, and engineering: nor- 
mal and preparatory schools and acade- 
mies, and that ultimately 150 of them 
purpose to enter distinctively Christian 
work, while the remainder will serve as 
laymen in twelve conspicuous profes- 
sional callings. 


Asheville 
By Hugh M. Mellhany, Jr. 


EVERAL new and prominent feat- 
“i ures characterized the seventh ses- 
sion of the Southern Student Conference. 
June 15 to 24. As in the preceding two 
vears it was held in the barracks of the 
ingham School, which occupies a beau- 
tifully situated location on a high bluff 
overlooking the French Broad River, 
about two miles out of Asheville, N. C. 
The magnificent scenery and bracing air 
of this celebrated resort, 2,200 feet above 
the sea, add greatly to the attractions of 
this Conference. . 

An important change, the wisdom of 
which was established beyond question, 


was that which marked the transfer of the 
daily conference on Association work 
from the morning to the evening. Thus 
it became possible to use the first hour of 
the day for a normal mission. study 
class, under the leadership of Mr. F. P. 
Turner, which gave place during the lat- 
ter half of the Conference to a meeting of 
the volunteers in charge of Dr. C. W. 
Ottley; both of these being new and 
much-needed features of the Conference. 
Immediately following came the mis- 
sionary institute conducted by the same 
leaders. 

The third hour of the morning was de- 
voted to the normal Bible classes. Mr. 
F. M. Gilbert presented “ Studies in the 
Life of Christ’ by Sharman. Mr. Glea- 
son conducted a class for preparatory stu- 
dents, using the course in the Gospel of 
Mark now being issued by the Interna- 
tional Committee. The workers’ Bible 
training class was in charge of Mr. Au- 
gustus Nash, of Cleveland. 

Only one daily platform service was 
held—at eleven o’clock—at which time 
helpful and striking addresses were made 
by the following speakers: the Rev. Drs. 
Rk. G. Pearson, E. C. Dargan, and Carl E. 
(jrammer, the Rev. Charles R. Erdman, 
Dr. W. R. Lambuth, and Mr. Robert E. 
Speer. At the sunset meeting each day 
the claims of some line of Christian work 
were presented. This was followed by 
the conference on Association work 
which gave rise to some very stimulating 
and profitable discussions conducted by 
the Student Secretaries present, Messrs. 
H. P. Andersen, George Gleason, and 
Hugh M. Mellhany, Jr. The students 
went directly from these conferences to 
their delegation meetings to apply the 
lessons of the day. 

There were present 126 students from 
58 institutions. While this was not quite 
as large a number as at the preceding 
Conference, it was a body of picked men. 
There were none who came for sport. 
All seemed to seek above everything to 
know the will of God for their individual 
lives, and it was not surprising that many 
were led into the light, and that there 
were more than a dozen decisions for 
Christian work at home or abroad. There 
was unusual missionary interest, a deep- 
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ened love for study of the Bible, a pro- 
found realization of responsibility for un- 
saved men, and a universal determination 
to make Jesus King in the personal life 
and in the college. 


Pacific Grove 
By George W. Leavitt 


HOUGH far away from the beaten 
paths of the traveling secretaries 
in their work of supervision, the Stu- 
dent Associations of the Pacific Coast 
show rare discrimination and vitality in 
their relations to the summer conference. 
Some men came at an expense of $75 
sach for traveling expenses; many aver- 
aged 2,000 miles of travel; and nearly all 
gave evidence of an intense desire to 
learn and to be taught how to lead. 

The make-up of the gathering vielded 
many comments upon the preparatory 
tour of Mr. H. W. Rose. A large num- 
ber of representative students were pres- 
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ent, some of whom were not Christian 
men a month before. 

There were seventy student delegates 
from twenty-one institutions of five 
states. Opportunities for athletic sport 
were many and attractive. Hearty com- 
radeship born of small numbers and 
common interests secured the necessary 
relaxation in the afternoon hours, and a 
rapid transmission of imparted truth and 
inspiration. 

The development of missionary inter- 
est received a vigorous impulse through 
the enlistment of new volunteers, and in 
the awakening of men to ambitious and 
intelligent leadership and prayerfully en- 
larged policies of missionary effort. 

The men make much of Bible study 
each year. Nearly forty per cent. of them 
were prospective leaders of classes and 
were keen after methods, both of study 
and of teaching, and means of conserv- 
ing the spiritual results of the work. 

The impetuous yet scholarly and spir- 
itual addresses of Dr. Clampett, of San 
Francisco, and his warm personal trib- 
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utes to his “ friend McBurney,” charac- 
terized the opening days and prepared 
the way for Rev. H. C. Minton, D.D., of 
San Anselmo, who by his clear, candid, 
and masterly discussions of “ The Atone- 
ment,” “ Faith,” ‘* Miracles,” and “ The 
Divinity of Christ,” drew men to him in 
personal interview, and led many out of 
doubt into the clear light. This, with the 
impetus to individual effort to win men, 
received from the series of addresses 
given by Mr. Rose, gave the Conference 
its marks of distinction. 


Germany 
By D. von Oertzen 


HE Summer Conference in Ger- 
many is, | think, more than in any 
other land the very center of our student 
work. At first the German Students’ 
Christian Alliance included only the stu- 
dents who visited these conferences. 
These formed afterwards, when in col- 
lege, the Bible circles and Christian 
unions. 

Our conferences are always charac- 
terized by the strong evangelistic tone 
which pervades all meetings. There have 
been every year some students with us 
who came with doubts and unbelief and 
who left the conference as converted men 
who had consecrated themselves for the 
first time to the Lord. We are very 
thankful that God has blessed us this year 
in the same direction at the conference 
held at Eisenach, August 9 to 13. 

When there are to be fought such ear- 
nest battles the whole conference must 
bear a very spiritual character. From the 
very beginning of this year until the last 
session we always felt the Spirit of God 
moving the hearts and convincing them 
of sin and salvation. The first days were 
especially given for this purpose. The 
subject, which was treated by Dr. Joh. 
Lepsius was, “ How may we become new 
men?” In a peculiar but very impres- 
sive manner the way of salvation was 
shown as clearly as possible. The chief 
address of the next day, given by one 
of the directors of the Moravian mission, 
D. Ch. Buchner, dealt with the special 
claims of foreign missionary service on 
theological students. On the third day 
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the delegates took the Lord’s Supper in 
the morning in one of the churches of the 
city; the noon hour and afternoon were 
given for a time of quiet and private 
prayer, and later for an excursion to the 
beautiful woods and hills. At night we 
had an evangelistic meeting for the peo- 
ple of Eisenach. On the last and great- 
est day the Rev. O. Stockmayer gave a 
strong address on the subject, “* How 
may we remain under the power of the 
Spirit?” 

The missionary spirit at this confer- 
ence was remarkable, something never 
before felt in the same measure at one of 
these conferences. We pray that it may 
endure and result in a stronger mission- 
ary movement in Germany. Aside from 
the regular meetings, we had by general 
request, some special missionary gather- 
ings which were addressed by Dr. Grat- 
tan Guinness, of London. 

The number of delegates, as last year, 
was about 140. It is remarkable that the 
number of delegates from non-theolog- 
ical faculties is constantly increasing, this 
year being nearly the half of all. There 
were representatives from some high 
schools of technology like Darmstadt, 
which were never represented before. 
We noticed also an evident growing of 
interest among the other schools of tech- 
nology. The money which was sub- 
scribed for the student work of the com- 
ing year amounts to about 3,000 marks 
($750). 

With particular joy we welcomed the 
delegates from Russia amongst us. We 
hope to have Russian delegates with us 
again next year. We had also delegates 
from French and German Switzerland, 
and from England. Some members of 
the Federation Conference who had 
hoped to be present were hindered from 
doing so at the last hour. 


Great Britain 


By T. Wilfrid Scholes, Yorkshire Col- 
lege, Leeds, England 


. he Summer Conference of the 
British College Christian Union 
was this year held at Matlock Bank, 
Derbyshire, from July 25 to August 3. 
About 300 delegates attended, the men 
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as usual living in camp, while accom- 
modation was found for the women in 
a neighboring hotel, and the community 
of interests and purposes of those thus 
for the time living together high upon 
the moorlands gave opportunities for 
many a helpful conversation, and for 
the cultivation of friendships between 
those representing colleges widely sepa- 
rated yet one in the service of God. 
The program in some ways differed from 
those of previous years. The crowding 
of too many meetings into the day was 
carefully avoided, and the time so left free 
was generally occupied either in healthy 
recreation or in restful meditation upon 
the topics of previous meetings. 

The first meeting of the day was of a 
devotional character, the subjects includ- 
ing “ The Need of Forgiveness; *’ “ Pray- 
er, and Some Hindrances to It;” “The 
Nearness and Accessibility of God:” 
“Christ the Center of All; ” “‘ The Great- 
ness of God;” “ The Holy Spirit ;”’ and 
“ Hope.” The next meeting of the day 
was ofa practical nature, and open to gen- 
eral discussion. The most important sub- 
ject brought before this meeting was the 
basis of the Union. Hitherto while the 
basis of the Union has been “a belief in 
Jesus Christ as God the Son and only 
Saviour of the World,” many of the affil- 
iated unions have simply assented to it 
as a whole without requiring personal ac- 
ceptance of it from each member on en- 
trance. The committee now considers it 
desirable to regard it as a personal basis 
of membership, altering the words to 
“Jesus Christ as personal Saviour and 
God.” Some delegates expressed fears 
that the change would make work among 
freshmen more difficult, but the discus- 
sion was carried on in a loving spirit and 
the matter left for consideration by all 
members during the ensuing vear. 

Other subjects discussed in these prac- 
tical conferences were “ Finance ;” “ Mis- 
sionary Study;” “ The Constitution ” 
(1.e. some other desirable alterations 
apart from the basis); and “ Aggressive 
work in the Christian Union.” Simul- 
taneously with some of these meetings, 
other meetings were held especially for 
theological students, a very helpful ad- 
dress being given by the Rev. Alexander 


Connell on “ The Temptations of the 
Ministry.” The evening meetings dis- 
cussed points of practical importance 
in the individual Christian life such 
as “ Personal Private Devotion;” and 
“ Bible Study;” or else enlarged our 
conceptions of Christ’s work by con- 
sidering “ The Need of the World;” 
“ The Call for Volunteers ;” and “ The 
World’s Student Christian Federation.” 
The speakers, it may be added, were 
generally themselves students, but in- 
cluded a few others, among them being 
the Rev. Donald Fraser (Chairman of 
the Liverpool Conference, 1896, now 
home on a short furlough), and two 
American leaders, Messrs. J. R. Mott 
and W. W. White. 

In conclusion we may say that the best 
thing ahout the Conference was some- 
thing not easily described, a general tone, 
bringing our whole lives more wholly 
into subjection to Christ, pointing out the 
vastness of the work still waiting to be 
done, and sending us back to our colleges 
filled with a new hope for the blessing of 
our great God upon all we undertake in 
His name. 


Japan 
By V. W. Helm, Tokyo 


HE date of the twelfth Japanese 
Summer Conference, the second 
under the auspices of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association Union of Japan, 
was July 18 to 27. The place was Ha- 
kone, a mountain village and lake about 
sixty miles from Tokyo. Hakone is iso- 
lated and difficult to reach, lying over 
eight miles from the railroad and involv- 
ing a steep climb of over five miles. Its 
points of value were its central location, 
its pleasant climate (due to its elevation 
of 2,400 feet), its facilities for entertaining 
such a conference, and its isolation and 
quiet, presenting nothing to distract at- 
tention. 

The area of Japan is practically identic- 
al with that of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Ohio, but located upon 
islands, its geographical extent is much 


greater. Its student centers are widely 
separated, presenting a considerable 
problem in connection with national 
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gatherings. The distance by rail between 
Sapporo, the large student community in 
the north, and Nagasaki in the south-west 
is over 1,500 miles, or more than that be- 
tween New York and Omaha. Not only 
were students present at the Summer 
Conference from these two places, but 
Formosa, Japan’s new possession, was 
represented, making the distance between 
the extreme points about 2,300 miles, al- 
most as much as from New York to Salt 
Lake City. The total enrollment was one 
hundred and eleven, of whom thirteen 
were from girls’ schools. Those who 
have been in attendance at the confer- 
ences for a number of vears remarked the 
exceptionally strong class of delegates 
present this vear, a fact prophesying well 
for the student leadership of the Associa- 
tions during the coming year. 

The Central Committee gave pro- 
longed and careful attention to selecting 
the teachers and lecturers for the occa- 
sion, thus accomplishing the difficult task 
of securing men who are scholarly, spirit- 
ual, and thoroughly safe as leaders among 
young men. This is a problem not fully 
appreciated by those not acquainted with 
the influences still remaining as a result 
of the liberal movement among Japanese 
Christians a few vears ago. 

The most prominent place was given 
to Bible study. Rev. A. Oltmans, of the 
Reformed Church Mission, conducted 
the studies, taking the Sermon on the 
Mount, planning it so as to contribute to 
the new course in the Life of Christ. 
Printed outlines and questions were dis- 
tributed in advance for each dav’s lesson 
and contributed to the thoroughness of 


do 


the work done by the students. The stud- 
ies combined the inductive and devo- 
tional methods most helpfully. 

The Conference took an advance step 
which is a feature sought for some time, 
a carefully planned series of conferences 
on Association methods. Mr. Hirasawa, 
the efficient Japanese Traveling Secretary 
of the Union, conducted the conferences, 
gathering his materials from his own 
contact with the Associations and from a 
careful study of the pamphlets of the 
American International Committee. As 
a part of this series I had the privilege, 
with Mr. Niwa, General Secretary of the 
Tokyo Association, of presenting on Sun- 
day afternoon the subject, “ A Spiritual 
Awakening in our Associations.” 

Every morning from 6 to 6.30 a devo- 
tional meeting was conducted by Rev. Y. 
Hiraiwa, of Tokyo, the pastor of the Con- 
ference, who also conducted personal in- 
terviews with the students, a number of 
them coming as inquirers for the express 
purpose of seeking a knowledge of Jesus 
Christ as Saviour. Mr. Hiraiwa con- 
ducted two decision meetings in which 
several students for the first publicly con- 
fessed Christ. As this would indicate, 
there was a deep spiritual tone through- 
out the entire conference. Twilight 
meetings were held for life work confer- 
ences and heart talks, much like the 
Round Top meetings at the Northfield 
Conference. 

Two meetings of the Central Commit- 
tee were held on Saturday and Monday. 
The members of the Committee who were 
present rendered valuable service in con- 
nection with the Conference. 


The Chinese Crisis and Christian Missions 


By Harlan P. Beach, Educational Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement 


ANY readers of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, as they have devoured 

with intense eagerness the recent thrill- 
ing and awful news from China, have 
doubtless asked the question, How have 
recent events affected the student work 
in that empire, and what will be the 


probable effect of native uprisings and 
foreign occupation upon the general 
missionary enterprises of the Church in 
that great mission field? Lack of trust- 
worthy information and absence of the 
prophetic gift prevent our giving a sat- 
isfactory answer; yet these lacks do not 
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forbid a few statements of fact and the 
hazarding of some guesses as to the 
probable developments of the future. 

As for workers in that land who were 
formerly secretaries of our own student 
movement, God has been very gracious, 
in that they have probably all been 
spared, save one, our dear Yale friend, 
Mr. H. T. Pitkin, whose services as 
Traveling Secretary of the Volunteer 
Movement were so fruitful during the 
year of 1894-95. As nearly as can be 
learned, he fell at Pao-ting Fu on July 
1 while defending against Boxer attacks 
two ladies of his station, the Misses 
Gould and Morrow. One of his asso- 
ciates in the traveling secretaryship, Mr. 
H. W. Luce, also of Yale, succeeded in 
reaching a place of safety with his fam- 
ily. Dr. Percy Leslie, well known as 
the college secretary at Montreal and as 
one of the force at Northfield summer 
schools, reached the coast after awful 
sufferings and _ hair-breadth escapes. 
Though his life was spared, he will al- 
ways bear about on his body the marks 
of his devotion to our Lord. 

All the Association secretaries reached 
places of safety without serious peril. 
Mr. D. Willard Lyon and Mr. F. S. 
Brockman are at present in Tokyo, 
Japan. Mr. R. R. Gailey, of Tientsin, 
and Mr. R. E. Lewis, of Shanghai, after 
securing the safety of their families, en- 
ergetically pressed to the front, and are 
temporarily conducting the Association 
Army work in North China. Our 
Canadian representative, Mr. Southam, 
being located in the British colony of 
Hongkong, has not been obliged to for- 
sake either his field or the work. 

What the immediate future of these 
Associations will be is problematical. 
The organization, like the Boxers and 
groups of young reformers, is a hui; 
and as these latter organizations have a 
bad reputation just at present, the As- 
sociations may possibly be discounted 
for a time. Happily, however, most of 
them are located near the seaboard, 
where longer contact with foreign ideas 
has taught the Chinese to discriminate 
between organizations bearing a com- 
mon name. The massacre of more than 
thirty native Christians at Tung Chou, 


near Peking, several of whom were in- 
fluential members of the first successful 
Chinese College Association, located in 
that city, is an unspeakable loss to the 
Church, but will not affect the Associa- 
tion, since they were killed because they 
were Christians, and not as members of 
a hui. Judging from the writer's per- 
sonal knowledge of the effect of earlier 
persecution upon members of the North 
China College Association, he prophe- 
sies that this far more bitter cup will 
only serve as a tonic, nerving to more 
energetic action in the future. Doubt- 
less all the Associations in the larger 
centers will be re-established as soon as 
the colleges can be reopened, and cau- 
tious but aggressive work will follow. 
3ut what of the effect upon the home 
churches, and especially upon mission- 
ary candidates, of the persecution and 
massacre of missionaries—ninety-three 
killed and one hundred and seventy 


missing, according to Consul Good- 
now’s report of September 8? Will not 


these disasters discourage the churches 
and prevent young men and women 
from offering for China? We reply by 
asking another question: What will be 
the effect upon the Powers of a far larger 
number of deaths, not to speak of the 
host of heroic wounded—wounds and 
deaths due to their attempt to reach 
Peking and relieve a little beleaguered 
company of missionaries and legationers 
and to the determination to secure justice 
for the West? Such mortality reports 
only nerve the Powers for greater activ- 
ity, and eager applicants at recruiting 
stations seem stimulated by the news to 
plead for an opportunity to join the 
armies of North China. We wholly mis- 
understand the temper of the Christian 
students of the United States and Can- 
ada, if, for the sake of performing the 
gracious and salutary mandates of their 
Lord and King, they are not equally 
eager to enlist for the greatest mission- 
ary campaign yet undertaken. 

The Church and her missionaries en- 
ter upon this new phase of the conflict 
with much to encourage. It is true that 
many who had called themselves Chris- 
tians may have denied their Lord; but 
it is likewise true that the Church has 
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been tried as by fire and now contains 
only refined silver. Many precious lives 
have been sacrificed, both of mission- 
aries and native Christians; vet in view 
of the declared purpose of the Powers 
to exact punishment or demand indem- 
nity for their lives, the very fact of the 
large number and wide diffusion of the 
victims will proclaim the more exten- 
sively the vitality of the Christians’ 
faith and the great costliness—both in 
point of punishment inflicted and fines 
incurred—of trying to extirpate Chris- 
tians and missionaries. In most sections 
there will undoubtedly be a far greater 
official and popular solicitude for the 
safety of all Christians than has hereto- 
fore been known in China. And over 
against the discouragement of some in 
the Church, due to the present partial 
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defeat, should be placed the world-wide 
sympathy for Christians and mission- 
aries evoked by this colossal advertise- 
ment of their aims and actual achieve- 
ments. 

Just as sure as the impending ad- 
vance of commerce and civilization, con- 
sequent upon this war, is the prospect 
for an immense forward movement in 
missions in China, if Christians will only 
open their eyes to the heavenly vision of 
unparalleled opportunity. Happy are 
the students who may be privileged in 
the near future to have a part in the 
Christian renaissance of earth’s most 
populous and needy empire! And im- 
perative, unspeakably so, is the need for 
constant and agonizing intercession con- 
cerning all these weighty interests now 
in the balance. 











The Universities’ Camp for Preparatory Schools 


By Franklin Boyd Edwards 


“THE first American Universities’ 
Camp for Preparatory Schools, 


held August 16 to 30, 1900, was organized 
and conducted by Mr. George Gleason, 
Secretary of the International Committee 
for Preparatory Schools. The Camp was 
pitched at Willoughby Park, West 
Gloucester, Mass., on a bluff overlooking 
the Atlantic and near to the beautiful 
\Wingershack Beach. 

The campers numbered forty, of whom 
thirteen were leaders, twenty-five boys, 
and two cooks. ‘The leaders represented 
the leading colleges of the East, where 
some had rendered large service in ath- 
letics, some in literary activity, and all 
had stood prominently for fine Christian 
manhood. The boys were from various 
sections of the East, and represented a 
number of the leading preparatory and 
high schools. 

The two weeks were spent in fishing, 
swimming, base-ball, sailing, and excur- 
sions to neighboring towns of historic 
and literary interest. Two games of base- 
ball arranged with neighborhood teams, 
though defeats, were both creditable and 
entertaining to the Camp, and served to 
spread abroad a knowledge of the enter- 
prise. 

One day was devoted to the reception 
of friends of the campers, and to any who 
might be interested to know the purpose 
and life of the Camp. The guests were 
entertained by a series of field events on 
the beach, for which prizes of various rib- 
bons, designating the event and number 
of the prize, were awarded. These prizes 
displayed in the bovs’ rooms at school 
will advertise the Camp, and they fur- 


nished considerable amusement as they 
were awarded by the genial chairman of 
the athletic committee before the camp- 
fire. 

This last-named feature was one of the 
pleasantest and most successful entertain- 
ments of the Camp. The day full of romp 
and fun, came to a close as twilight deep- 
ened, with the boys all about the big fire 
on a high rock, overlooking the ocean 
and facing the sun as it set across the 
white sand dunes. There was something 
in the glow of the fire, the close touch of 
shoulder to shoulder, and the spirit of 
comradeship which made those incidents 
memorable, and prepared the way most 
naturally for the short devotional service 
which followed the jests and stories and 
songs. A little talk from a college boy to 
a school boy—on the dangers, the op- 
portunities, and the friendship of a col- 
legian, a few of the dear old hymns, a 
word of prayer, and then to the bunks. 

Every boy left the camp with a new 
ideal of Christian service, a practical view 
of a Christian boy’s opportunity in his 
school; and every leader had taken into 
his heart a new interest in the schools and 
a new promise for the college life into 
which these Christian boys are later to 
come. When Christian college men have 
opportunity to reveal to Christian boys 
and boys who have not yet accepted 
Christ, the opportunities and claims and 
returns of His service, in such a free and 
hearty fellowship as camp life affords, we 
may hope that the name of our Master 
will be even more reverently and actively 
honored in our schools and in the near 
future of our colleges. 


The Bible Study Cycle—New Courses 


URING the present year three 


new courses have been added to ° 


the Bible Study Cycle of the Student 
Department. Two courses of the Cycle 
had already been in successful use for 
two or three years, namely, “ Studies in 
the Life of Christ,” by Mr. H. B. Shar- 
man, for the Freshman course, and 
“Studies in the Acts and Epistles,” by 


‘course. 


Professor E. 1. Bosworth, for the Soph- 
omore course. During the past vear the 
“ Studies in Old Testament Characters,” 
by Professor Wilbert W. White, have 
been issued in parts for use as the Junior 
These studies are based upon 
a chronological arrangement of the Old 
Testament text which was prepared by 
Professor White primarily for the pur- 
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pose of these Studies and is entitled 
*“ Old Testament Records, Poems, and 
Addresses.” The text used is that of the 
Revised Version. Only a portion of the 
text is printed in full. An analytical out- 
line of the periods of Old Testament his- 
tory and literature has been arranged, 
grouping parallel material and indicat- 
ing in chronological order the divisions 
and subdivisions of Old Testament his- 
tory as a basis for character study. The 
book contains nearly fifty diagrams il- 
lustrating graphically the historical re- 
lations in which the various characters 
are to be studied. The “ Studies,” while 
primarily concerned with the leading 
characters, lead to the study also of the 
times of which they were the product 
and the writings which they produced. 
Apt quotations from all fields of litera- 
ture adorn the portions assigned for the 
daily work. 

The course of the Cycle for the Senior 
year will guide in the study of some 
fundamental New Testament teachings. 
It is now in the course of preparation, 
and will probably be published before 
the summer conferences of 1901. 

To meet the needs of students who 
have not had sufficient experience in 
Bible Study to enable them to use ad- 
vantageously the college Cycle, a spe- 
cial course has been prepared by Mr. 
W. D. Murray, called “ The Life and 
Works of Jesus.” This course is based 
upon the Gospel of Mark, but uses 
enough of the material of the other gos- 
pels, not found in Mark, to give the stu- 
dent a comprehensive view of the Life of 
Christ. The course has twenty-six stud- 
ies. It is especially adapted to students 
in preparatory schools. 

The course for Workers’ Bible Train- 
ing Classes, prepared by the Rev. How- 
ard Agnew Johnston, D.D., is entitled 
** God’s Methods of Training Workers.” 
This is designed to help students who 
desire to be better equipped for winning 
their associates to accept Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. The aim in these 
studies is not primarily to consider the 
needs of the man for whom personal 
work is to be done, but rather to meet 
the spiritual needs of the worker him- 
self, while at the same time giving him 
principles and Biblical material that are 


fundamental in the work which he has 
undertaken. The course contains twen- 
ty-two studies, of which the first three 
deal with some foundation truths of the 
Christian faith and the remaining nine- 
teen through the study of the characters 
of men of the Old and New Testament 
and of later times, show God’s methods 
of training workers. 

All these courses are arranged for 
daily work by the student and are dis- 
tinctly devotional in purpose and meth- 
od. Yet they provide for and demand 
original work by the student, and not 
only permit, but encourage, independent 
conclusions. 

The courses of the Bible Study Cycle 
have met with universal favor. Their 
use has increased,more than one hun- 
dred per cent. each year during the past 
three years. Last year more than 8,000 
students were using the books of the 
Cycle, and were thus guided into more 
regular, systematic, and devotional Bi- 
ble study than had been done previous- 
ly by any considerable number of stu- 
dents. 

In most institutions the best results 
have come from the organization of 
group classes composed of from four to 
fifteen members with student leadership. 
Printed “ Suggestions to Leaders ” upon 
each “ Study” and general suggestions 
upon the whole course are provided for 
all the courses of the Cycle except the 
one on “ The Life and Works of Jesus,” 
and it is expected that suggestions will 
be prepared upon this course during the 
year. These suggestions point out to 
the leader some of the principal truths 
of the week’s work to be emphasized in 
the class, give occasional hints on inter- 
pretation, and suggest books of refer- 
ence for additional reading upon each 
“Study.” The suggestions are supplied 
free of charge to all leaders of classes in 
these courses. 

To further aid the leaders of classes 
a system of correspondence is carried on 
with them by the Bible Study Depart- 
ment of the Student Movement in order 
to encourage and guide them in their 
work, to meet special difficulties of pe- 
culiar institutions or sections, and to 
gather and preserve the experience and 
results throughout the country. 








Plans for the American and Canadian Student Field for 1900 


and 


S the record of the work of the 
A American and Canadian Christian 
Student Movements during the past dec- 
ade is reviewed it is seen that each vear 
marks a distinct advance over those pre- 
ceding in the amount and quality of the 
work accomplished. In no year has this 
advance been more evident than during 
the one which has just passed. This was 
made apparent from the reports from the 
field. It was noted with particular 
clearness at the four student Summer 
Conferences, which in numbers, repre- 
sentative character, and spiritual power 
exceeded all the conferences which had 
previously been held: This growth has 
been chiefly due to the work of God’s 
Spirit, through the constant and compre- 
hensive supervision by the International, 
State, and Provincial Committees and 
by the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. The plans for the 
present academic vear give promise of 
continued enlargement and fruitfulness. 
This will be seen as the field and work- 
ing force of the International agencies 
of supervision are reviewed. 

The work of directing and unifying 
the activities of the whole Student 
Movement of the North American Con- 
tinent will continue to devolve upon 
Mr. John R. Mott and Mr. H. P. Ander- 
sen. Mr. Andersen will in addition ad- 
minister the work of the Bible Study 
Department. Three of the traveling 
secretaries of the Student Department 
will remain in the positions which they 
occupied last vear, namely, Mr. Hicks 
in Canada and the East, Mr. MelIlhany 
in the South, and Mr. Hunton among 
the colored students. Mr. H. W. Rose, 
whose work in the West last vear was 
especially blessed in winning students to 
accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour, has 
accepted a call to become General Sec- 
retary of the Association of Cornell 
University. He has been succeeded by 
Mr. E. T. Colton, a graduate of Dakota 
University and last vear State College 
Secretary of Illinois. After spending 
two vears of successful work in the pre- 
paratory and high schools, Mr. George 
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Gleason has resigned to become Secre- 
tary of the Central Department of the 
Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian 
Association. His work will be continued 
by Mr. Franklin Bovd Edwards, a grad- 
uate of Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
Williams College. Mr. S. Earl Taylor 
will continue to serve both the Theo- 
logical Seminary Section of the Student 
Department and the Student Volunteer 
Movement. In addition, the Rev. A. H. 
Ewing, of India, will visit, in the inter- 
est of both of these Movements, a num- 
ber of the theological seminaries in the 
East. The work of the office secretary 
will be administered by Mr. W. C. 
Mckee, of Princeton, 1900, succeeding 
Mr. Henry White, who has become an 
instructor in Hamilton College. 

The Student Volunteer Movement has 
undertaken to cultivate its field even 
more thoroughly during the academic 
year 1900-1901 than ever before. No 
changes have been made in the secre- 
tarial staff except among the force of 
traveling secretaries. The following 
traveling secretaries for 1899-1900 will 
continue: Mr. S. Earl Taylor among the 
theological seminaries; Mr. F. W. An- 
derson in the South and Southwest; 
Mr. F. M. Gilbert in Canada and the 
East; and Miss Sophia B. Lyon among 
the women’s colleges in parts of the 
West and in the South. There are three 
new traveling secretaries: Mr. Charles 
IX. Rovys, of Princeton and of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons (New 
York), will work among the medical 
colleges in the large student centers; 
Mr. George W. Leavitt, of Beloit, for- 
merly General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Purdue University, in the West; 
and Miss Mabel Milham, of Smith Col- 
lege, among women’s colleges in the 
Central West. In addition to the work- 
ers mentioned above, special service will 
be rendered by the Rev. Arthur H. 
Ewing, of India, in the theological sem- 
inaries ; Mr. J. Campbell White, of India, 
in colleges and universities; and Miss 
Margaret H. Shearman, of Bryn Mawr, 
in women’s colleges. 








The Student World 


Mr. J. E. Baldridge, Ohio Wesleyan 
1QOO, began work September tas the first 


General Secretary of the Association at 
his alma mater. 
Mr. W. W. Dillon, last year General 


Secretary at the University of Illinois, 
has become State College Secretary of 
Illinois, beginning September I. 


Mr. R. E. Speer received the honorary 
degree of M.A. from Yale this year. It 
was in large measure in recognition of his 
evangelistic work with young men. 


An indebtedness of $8,000 on Close 
Hall, the Association building at the Uni- 
versity of lowa, was lifted early in the 
summer as a result of a special canvass 
for funds. 


Stiles Hall, the home of the Associa- 
tion at the University of California, was 
repaired and improved during last sum- 
mer to the extent of $1,200. The build- 
ing was erected in 1893 at a cost of $35,- 
000. 


At the Albany Medical College a room 
has been given and fitted up for use as a 
reading-room under the auspices of the 
Association. Medical journals are on file 
and the room is being made as attractive 
as possible. 


At Central Pennsylvania College, the 
Bible study department has begun work 
with an enrollment of thirty-four in the 
courses of the Bible Study Cycle, a larger 
number than the total membership of the 
Association. 


The State Secretary of the Carolinas 
has arranged to have every Association 
in his field visited at the opening of the 
session, and special evangelistic work will 
be undertaken in seven of the most im- 
portant student centers. 


Mr. George S. Eddy, one of the na- 
tional college secretaries of India, has 
asked to be relieved of regular work for 


a period of two years, in order to learn the 
Tamil language. This will undoubtedly 
bring him into yet closer touch with In- 
dian life and thought. 


At Washington and Lee University the 
active membership of the Association will 
be confined this year to those members 
of evangelical churches only who agree 
to participate in the active work of the 
Association. All others will be classed 
as associate members. 
Mr. J. Campbell White, formerly 
Traveling Secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, and for the last few 
years, Student Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee to Calcutta, India, 
reached New York August 25, coming to 
America for a year’s furlough. 


Mr. Arthur B. Williams, Jr., Yale, ‘98, 
has taken up his duties as Intercollegiate 
Secretary for New York City. Mr. Will- 
iams was a member of the Yale Mission- 
ary Band of 1898-99. Mr. Brownell 
Gage, the president of the Student’s Club, 
was also a member of the Yale Band. 


The class of Yale 1900, has contrib- 
uted two men to the Association secre- 
tarvship. Mr. D. C. Drew has become 
Intercollegiate Secretary in Boston, Mr. 
P. C. Wolcott, General Secretary at Dart- 
mouth. 


Four hundred students were present at 
the opening Association reception at the 
Nebraska State Normal School Septem- 
ber 9g. State College Secretary J. S. 
Moore made an address at the reception 
and also led the decision meeting the fol- 
lowing day when seven men resolved to 
begin the Christian life. 


At Ohio State University a house in 
the student center has been rented which 
will give double parlors and an office to 


the Association and will accommodate 
eight or nine Association men in rooms. 
Mr. John P. Davies, Oberlin 1900, is 


General Secretary and will give all of his 
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time to the work. The house address is 
71 West Eleventh Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


An Intercollegiate Department has 
been established in Cleveland with a 
strong committee of management. Mr. 
H. J. McCreary, last year’s General Sec- 
retary at the University of Michigan, is 
Intercollegiate Secretary. A hand-book 
has been published. The members of the 
committee are prominent Cleveland edu- 
cators who are thoroughly interested in 
the work. 


Mr. C. E. Boys has been employed 
as General Secretary by the Association 
at Northwestern University Medical 
School, Chicago. The faculty has 
granted the Association a scholarship for 
the benefit of the secretary which will be 
equal to the full amount of his fees. It 
has also set apart and equipped half of the 
fourth floor of Davis Hall as gymnasium 
and parlors for the Association. 


Mr. R. Alfred Waite, Jr., undertakes his 
duties as General Secretary at Svracuse 
University this fall. A graduate commit- 
tee consisting of three members of the 
faculty and three alumni has been consti- 
tuted to look after the general business 
affairs of the Association. The boarding 
house list and employment bureau, for- 
merly conducted by the university, are 
now under the direction of the General 
Secretary. 


Mr. Herbert D. Gallaudet, Yale ’o8, 
has taken the position of General Secre- 
tary at the University of Virginia, as suc- 
cessor to Mr. J. M. Brodnax, who has 
resigned to enter the ministry. Mr. Gal- 
laudet has been studying for the last two 
vears in the theological seminaries of 
Edinburgh and New York. The work 
for new students at the University has 
been planned on a much more thorough 
basis than ever before. 





The Yale Association has prepared a 
series of daily devotional Bible readings 
for each day of the year which are to be 
printed and placed in the hands of stu- 
dents who desire them. The idea was de- 


veloped from the series for the summer 
which was placed in the hands of the 
Northfield delegation and Association 
committeemen. It is estimated that over 
one hundred men found these of practical 
value during the past summer. 


Mr. Y. L. Hwang, of Nanking, China, 
a member of the faculty of the Nanking 
University, and member for China of the 
General Committee of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, after attend- 
ing the Federation Conference at Ver- 
sailles, France, in August, was induced 
to return to China by way of the United 
States. He arrived in New York August 
22, and is at present speaking on Associa- 
tion and other mission work in China be- 
fore the Associations of a number of the 
larger cities of the United States. He 
plans to sail from Seattle for Japan Oc- 
tober 10. 


Mr. W. H. Sallmon, for three years the 
Traveling Secretary of the Australasian 
movement, visited, while on his way 
West, colleges and schools in Ceylon, in 
the Levant and in South Eastern Europe. 
During the months of March, April, 
May, and June of the present vear he 
made successful visits at student centers 
in Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
Asia Minor, Turkey in Europe, Greece, 
3ulgaria, and Hungary. His was the 
first visit which some of these colleges 
had ever received from a representative of 
the Federation. Others had not had such 
a visitor for five years. Mr. Sallmon’s 
work was thorough and abiding. It has 
resulted in the strengthening of the Asso- 
ciations already in existence,in preparing 
the way for new organizations, and in 
bringing these isolated bands of Chris- 
tian students into practical and vital 
touch with the Federation. Mr. Sallmon 
reached New York August 22. 


After three summers of successful work 
leaders of the Student Missionary Cam- 
paign among Presbyterian churches have 
decided to continue the campaign 
throughout the winter. The methods of 
work will be the same as in the summer 
campaign. Three classes of workers are 
available: (1) students who have gradu- 
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ated from school, (2) students who are 
temporarily out of school, and (3) mis- 
sionaries at home on furlough. The work 
is not confined to student volunteers and 
returned missionaries; but every appli- 
cant must give satisfactory evidence of (1) 
zeal for and.knowledge of missions, (2) 
ability as a speaker, and (3) spiritual 
qualifications. Students will greatly help 
the cause by sending the names of avail- 
able workers whom they know to the ad- 
dress given below. Applications should 
be sent on immediately. Presbyterian 
students interested should write for agree- 
ment blanks and further information to F. 
M. Stead, 1,060 North Halsted Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The work of the fall campaign at the 
University of California has been pushed 
aggressively by the corps of Association 
workers ever since the opening of college 
on August 13. With an entering class 
numbering 710 the opportunities for 
work are almost unlimited. The employ- 
ment bureau under the management of 
the new General Secretary, Mr. Frederick 
Cuttle, has already filled over twenty-five 
positions and has daily applications from 
students and residents desiring student 
help. The Social Committee has helped 
the Association to secure a firm hold upon 
the entrants, especially by their receptions 
and general helpfulness in extending a 
welcome to all. Stiles Hall has been an 
unusually attractive place during the 
opening davs of college and still con- 
tinues to be such. The Bible Study De- 
partment has organized thirteen classes 
which have an aggregate enrollment of 
one hundred and eighty-five men, and it 
is expected that the number doing sys- 
tematic Bible study will reach two hun- 
dred. Thus far sixty-five men have been 
received into the Association as new 
members. The first three regular devo- 
tional meetings of the term averaged in 
attendance about ninety men. The first, 
a decision meeting, was followed by the 
3ible study rally and the missionary 
rally. Eighteen men have enrolled to 
meet regularly for mission study. In all 
phases of the work the outlook is encour- 


aging. 


Fall Term Mission Studies, 
L.—IV. 


Hints for Class Members 


Mission study class work is fruitful 
in interest and results, very largely in 
proportion to the time spent upon it. 
Some benefit can be derived from at- 
tending class sessions, if only an hour or 
even less is given to preparation; but to 
largely profit by the class, time enough 
should be devoted to the study to master 
each lesson. Mr. Mott’s book, being a 
concatenated argument and each study 
containing important links in the chain, 
time for suitable preparation is even 
more essential than in field and _ bio- 
graphical courses, descriptive in char- 
acter. Realizing the special need of 
faithfulness in this matter, let the student 
determine to consecrate sufficient time 
for the mastery of this unequaled piece 
of missionary argumentation. 

But, how can one find leisure in the 
busy life and manifold distractions of the 
average college? Not being able to cre- 
ate time, it must manifestly be saved— 
redeemed from other less important uses. 
Dr. Todd’s “ Student’s Manual” is out 
of print, but many college men of fifty 
vears ago owed their success in life to 
impulses and helps afforded by it to a 
systematizing of work and husbanding 
of minutes. Very few students would 
fail to find at least a quarter of an hour 
each day available for mission study, if 
they were determined, like St. Paul, to 
“buy up the opportunity.” It is not a 
question of “ no time for mission study,” 
but of system and choice of most impor- 
tant things. Let the student take this 
opportunity not only to find leisure for 
mission study, but also to use his hours 
as a steward to God. 

Time being set apart for the work, it 
is equally important to know how wisely 
to invest it in the preparation of these 
studies. The following hints may aid in 
the solution of this problem. The first 
one is that before reading any lesson the 
Analytical Index on pages 235-245 be 
carefully gone over, thus ascertaining 
clearly the line of thought contained in 
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the chapter and its relation to the por- 
tions of the argument which precede and 
follow the lesson. A quarter of an hour 
may well be given to this in connection 
with each study, as it will be time saved 
in mastering the text of the lesson. 

In preparing Chapter I. for the class, 
note the following matters of special im- 
portance. The definition itself, since in 
this and every other study the failure to 
clearly define terms is responsible for 
confusion of thought and consequent 
misunderstanding. Take a blank sheet 
of paper and write across its full width 
the definition as found on page 3. Be- 
low this place on the right half of the 
sheet the gist of the various elements of 
the positive definition, and on the left 
half place the negative elements. As 
concrete illustrations aid the memory in 
grasping and retaining abstract state- 
ments, write on the back of the sheet 
catch words recalling illustrations sug- 
gested by the chapter, or derived from 
missionary reading. Relationships of 
part to part, so essential to the right un- 
derstanding of the subject, are admir- 
ably set forth on pages 10-15, which 
should receive special attention. 

In Chapter II. one has passed from the 
realm of the intellect to that of the con- 
science as affected by the intellect. Use 
the mind to drive home upon the con- 
science the deep sense of obligation en- 
forced by the study. To get the full 
sense of this obligation insert the first 
personal pronoun wherever possible, and 
put yourself in the place of unevangel- 
ized peoples when they are spoken of. 
In this latter connection, spend the time 
given to the study on one day to looking 
up in encyclopedias or elsewhere the 
main points concerning the leading non- 
Christian religions and to asking your- 
self in what respects they are inadequate 
to meet your need. Sections Il. 4 and 
IV. 3, 4, should also be carefully con- 
sidered. 

The study of Chapter III. may be 
made more helpful if the student will 
stop after the statement of each difficulty 
and try to answer the question, If I were 
a missionary, how could I meet, or at 
least diminish, this difficulty? Jot down 
in the Analytical Index after each point 


three or four words indicating your an- 
swer. Do some sober thinking in con- 
nection with Section III. of the chapter, 
and buoy yourself up by the considera- 
tions of Section LV., which when fairly 
considered in the light of history more 
than offset the formidable array of diffi- 
culties of Sections I.-II1. 

Chapter LIV. ought to be more stimu- 
lating and hopeful than any other in the 
book. Those students who have “ St. 
Paul and the Gentile World” may very 
profitably run over its outline and add to 
the argument some items from that 
source. Uhlhorn’s * Conflict of Christi- 
anity with Heathenism,” is most fasci- 
nating reading in connection with this 
study, and it or some other church his- 
tory, preferably Dr. Schaff’s, should be 
consulted. Put on paper in opposite 
columns the advantages of both periods 
suggested by Section VII. 2. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
The China Crisis and Christian Missions 


rom a missionary standpoint the dis- 
cussion of the present situation in China 
turns about two questions—How far are 
Christian missions responsible for the 
anti-foreign uprising of this vear? and 
the further question, What loss in lives 
and property has been sustained by the 
missionary enterprise, and what will be 
the effect of the troubles upon missionary 
effort in the immediate future ? 

The first of these questions has been 
raised in the minds of many people 
through the ignorant or prejudiced at- 
tacks of travelers and foreign residents 
in China who have aired their petulance 
through the secular press to the extent 
of many columns. It is fair to say that 
in many instances the secular press has 
given the missionary standpoint a full 
statement. Probably the very best an- 
swer to unfair attacks on the cause of 
missions was given by Robert E. Speer in 
the Churchman for August 25, under the 
caption, “ The Iniquity of Christian Mis- 
sions in China.” The discussion has been 
so general, however, that ample material 
for preparation may be found in almost 
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any denominational or interdenomina- 
tional periodical of the last two months. 
Special reference should be made, how- 
ever to the admirable series of articles in 
the North American Review, some of 
which bear on the missionary question ; 
also articles in the Missionary Review of 
the World for August, September, and 
October. 

The best summary possible of the rela- 
tion of Christian missions as a cause of 
the present troubles might be given by 
the first speaker, while a second address 
might deal with the loss Christian mis- 
sions have sustained through violence 
during the last four months. This might 
be treated from a denominational stand- 
point, if the institution is under the super- 
vision of a denomination having work in 
China; or it might present a summary 
statement dealing with all Protestant mis- 
sionary societies or with both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Missions. Denomi- 
national missionary periodicals, religious 
periodicals other than missionary, and 
best of all, the JJissionary Review of the 
Horld will furnish material for this sub- 
ject. 

What the line of development of mis- 
sions will be after the restoration of order 
in China can at present, of course, only 
be conjectured. Probably this subject 
will hardly be discussed with profit, un- 
less it be to sound out the note of faith 
and expectation of large advances so 
generally expressed by missionaries ac- 
quainted with the situation. 

A large map of China, if at all available, 
will be invaluable in. showing the sphere 
of greatest disturbance in China, and in 
tracing the movements of the allied 
armies in relieving Peking. 

So many China missionaries are now in 
this country, that in many colleges it will 
be possible to secure some one of these 
to make an address on the present trou- 
bles in China. In other colleges where 
an alumnus of the institution has been 
among the martyred missionaries, the 
meeting may be made a memorial service. 
In every case prayer should be an im- 
portant factor in the meeting. Prayer 
should certainly be offered for Chinese 
students at present undergoing persecu- 
tion. 


Reviews 


“The Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation.” By John R. Mott. 
New York: The Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, 1900. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Few recent books meet a more well- 
defined need than this trenchant discus- 
sion of a theme which perplexes many 
minds and for varied reasons. It is 
speaking soberly to say that hundreds 
have been debarred from an active part 
in the Student Volunteer Movement or 
from the fullest sympathy with it, because 
of their misapprehension of its ringing 
watchword. Such misconceptions Mr. 
Mott aims to remove by a thorough and 
candid discussion of the watchword. He 
considers in detail its reasonable interpre- 
tation, the obligation to which it gives ex- 
pression, the difficulties which it faces on 
mission soil and at home, the verdict of 
history, ancient and modern, in regard 
to its practicability, the resources of 
Christendom which may well inspire the 
courage to attempt its achievement and 
the growing consensus of expert opinion 
that it is no mere dream. In conclusion 
the book discusses the factors essential to 
success and the practical effect of the in- 
spiring effort on the life of the Christian. 

It goes without saying that the book is 
interesting and packed with apt and in- 
structive data. It is much more. Avow- 
edly an argument, it is in some respects 
an indictment of current Christianity, in 
others an inspiring review of Christen- 
dom’s progress, but throughout a force- 
ful presentation of the true ideals and 
spirit of each member of the Church of 
God. A characteristic remark is found 
on page 50: “ Difficulties are not with- 
out their advantages. They are not to 
unnerve us. They are not to cause in- 
action, but rather to intensify activity. 
They are to call forth the best that is in 
Christians. Above all, they are to create 
profound distrust in human plans and en- 
ergy and to drive us to God.” 

This temperate and pointed vet enthu- 
siastic presentation of the watchword will 
commend itself to all thoughtful men and 
women. It is defined as the attempt to 
give “ all men an adequate opportunity to 
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know Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
to become his real disciples.” It is not a 
prediction so much as a declaration of 
responsibility, the outcome of which rests 
not upon the individual, but upon God. 
The review of the facts of Christian his- 
tory demonstrate it to be as reasonable 
a hope for the Church of to-day as was 
the evangelization of the Roman empire 
to the early Church. 

No little value is added to the volume 
by the fact that it is more than an earnest 
appeal. It represents, on the part of the 
author, vears of thoughtful reading, in- 
numerable conferences with missionary 
experts, a long continued and fruitful 
study of the Bible, and a practical ac- 
quaintance with evangelistic methods and 
results. It has not been written to stir 
the reader’s emotions so much as to force 
his assent to the reasonableness of the 
watchword. All will agree that its meth- 
od is sound and its argument fair and 
strong. Not volunteers only, but all who 
are interested in the wide-world mission 
enterprise will take delight and profit in 
its pages. 

F. K. SaAnpers, Ph.D. 


“World Politics at the End of the Nine- 
teenth Century as influenced by the 
Oriental Situation.” By Paul S. 
Reinsch, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1900. Price, $1.25. 
This little volume by a member of the 

faculty of Wisconsin University is any- 

thing but a study of ideals, like Plato’s 

“Republic,” or Sir Thomas More’s 

‘ Utopia.” Instead it boldly faces actual 

conditions, no matter how utilitarian or 

unrighteous they may be, thus placing 
before the reader all necessary data for 
forming his own conclusions, in case they 
may differ—as in many items they prob- 
ably will—from those of the author. 
Professor Reinsch’s point of departure 
is “ the general conclusion reached by all 
who have investigated the matter. Ac- 
cording to them, it may be predicted with 
absolute certainty that the coal and gen- 
eral mineral wealth of China, taken in 
connection with the vast and highly 
trained, frugal, and capable population, 
will, during the coming century, make 


China the industrial center of the world, 
and the Pacific the chief theatre of com- 
merce.” If this contention is correct— 
and in our opinion it is—it is well worth 
while to scrutinize the actions of the Pow- 
ers at this time of crisis as they are re- 
lated to the Chinese situation. Laying 
his foundations in Part |. by discussing 
very suggestively national imperialism 
with special emphasis on the Great Pow- 
ers as colonizers, the connection between 
colonization and imperialism, and the 
consequences of a national imperialistic 
policy. Professor Reinsch devotes Part 
II. to the opening of China. If this sec- 
tion could be read by editorial writers, 
the reader would be saved many crude 
utterances and receive instead a sane view 
of present Chinese conditions. Part IIL., 
on the consequences of the opening of 
China on the political world, is a most 
illuminating view of its efforts on Russia 
and the Western European Powers. 
Here he develops in Chapter IV. the 
proposition quoted above, and gives in 
the preceding chapter a very forceful and 
probably true account of the impending 
struggle between the East and West. 
German imperial policies, discussed in 
Part IV., will not be of such interest to 
the American reader, save in the chapter 
on German colonization in South Amer- 
ica—but the closing part on the position 
of the United States as a factor in Orien- 
tal politics should be carefully pondered, 
no matter what our views of imperialism 
may be. Anti-imperialists must inevita- 
bly reckon with the merciless conditions 
which are there discussed, though they 
may cry out against them, just as Chris- 
tians will bemoan the cold, commercial 
view of missionaries found in the book. 
We have outlined at length the general 
portions of the volume that our earnest 
commendation of the volume may be un- 
derstood. It is not a Christian appeal, 
nor light reading to while away an idle 
hour. It is, however, by far the best, tru- 
est, and most broadening view of Orien- 
tal problems that had appeared up to 
April, when the volume went to press, 
and is up to date the best volume on the 
subject with which we are acquainted. 


H. P. B. 
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